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Ash Wednesday 


THE PHARISEE AND THE PUBLICAN 

And he spake this parable unto certain which trusted 
in themselves that they were righteous, and despised 
others: Two men went up into the temple to pray; 
the one a Pharisee, and the other a publican. The 
Pharisee stood and prayed thus with himself, God, I 
thank thee, that I am not as other men are, extor¬ 
tioners, unjust, adulterers, or even as this publican. I 
fast twice in the week, I give tithes of all that I possess. 
And the publican, standing afar off, would not lift up 
so much as his eyes unto heaven, but smote upon his 
breast, saying, God be merciful to me a sinner. I tell 
you, this man went down to his house justified rather 
than the other: for every one that exalteth himself 
shall be abased; and he that humbleth himself shall be 
exalted. 

st. luke 18: 9-14 
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Thursday 


THE PERIL OF PRIDE 
Of all parables the most appropriate with which 
to begin Lent is the story of the Pharisee and the 
Publican, because it illustrates the particular 
themes of Ash Wednesday—repentance and humil¬ 
ity. It shows us vividly what is required for that 
right relation to God upon which a fruitful Lent 
(and a fruitful life) depends. It is all the more 
fitting because it is aimed at the very people who 
are most likely to keep Lent—men and women 
conventionally good, who have a strong sense of 
loyalty to organized religion. Their special tempta¬ 
tions and dangers are those against which the story 
sounds a solemn warning. For it reveals how good 
we can be and still be fundamentally wrong, and 
how bad we can be and still be fundamentally 
sound. 

The parable is addressed, we are told, to those 
who “trust in themselves that they are righteous 
and despise others.’’ The two sins inevitably go 
together, since it is those who attribute to them¬ 
selves their righteousness that are most sorely 
tempted to despise others. Indeed the two sins are 
really one—the sin of self-complacency or spiritual 
pride. 
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Friday 


JUSTIFICATION BY FAITH 

To be “justified” means to stand in the right rela¬ 
tion to God. Why then was the Publican and not 
the Pharisee justified? The Pharisee was truthful; 
he was as good as he said he was. He was not only a 
pillar of the Church, highly respected by the com¬ 
munity. He was also upright, devout in attendance 
at worship, as “touching the righteousness which 
is in the Law, blameless.” And the Publican was 
not merely a social outcast. He was as bad as he 
said he was, perhaps even as bad as the Pharisee 
thought him. Why then was the verdict of men so 
startlingly reversed by God? Because the Pharisee 
was asking God for congratulations and the Pub¬ 
lican was asking Him for help. 

God can do nothing with a man who is incurably 
pleased with himself, no matter how much merit 
he may have acquired. But He can do almost any¬ 
thing with a man who knows he needs help, and 
knows whom to ask for it. That is why God judges 
us less by our achievements than by our attitude. 
In His sight we are “justified” when we turn to 
Him as the Author of all godliness. 
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Saturday 


THE STRENGTH OF HUMILITY 

The attitude God demands of all who would be 
rightly related to Him is the attitude of complete 
dependence. He requires that we say with all our 
heart, as our Lord Himself said, “I can of mine 
own self do nothing.” With that sense of depen¬ 
dence, even in the breast of a Publican, there is 
high hope for the future. Without it, even for a 
blameless Pharisee, there is none. Despite the 
stains on his record, there was every chance for the 
Publican to progress because he was eager to re¬ 
ceive what God had to give. But the seeds of growth 
in the Pharisee had been sterilized by pride. 

So far from being a sign of weakness, this kind of 
humility is our one channel of strength. It so re¬ 
lates us to God in Christ that we can appropriate 
and use the divine power which He can give only 
to the humble. There is left no room for pride 
because the strength is not ours; but there is room 
for infinite achievement because the strength is 
God’s. That is the meaning of the exultant words 
of the converted Pharisee Paul when he wrote, “I 
can do all things through Christ who strengtheneth 
me.” 
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O GOD, the strength of all those who put 
their trust in Thee; mercifully accept our 
prayers; and because, through the weakness 
of our mortal nature, we can do no good 
thing without Thee, grant us the help of 
Thy grace, that in keeping Thy command - 
ments we may please Thee, both in will 
and deed; through Jesus Christ our Lord . 
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First Sunday in Lent 


THE TEN VIRGINS 

Then shall the kingdom of heaven be likened unto 
ten virgins, which took their lamps, and went forth 
to meet the bridegroom. And five of them were wise, 
and five were foolish. They that were foolish took 
their lamps, and took no oil with them: but the wise 
took oil in their vessels with their lamps. While the 
bridegroom tarried, they all slumbered and slept. 

And at midnight there was a cry made, Behold, the 
bridegroom cometh; go ye out to meet him. Then all 
those virgins arose, and trimmed their lamps. And 
the foolish said unto the wise, Give us of your oil; for 
our lamps are gone out. But the wise answered, say¬ 
ing, Not so; lest there be not enough for us and you: 
but go ye rather to them that sell, and buy for your¬ 
selves. And while they went to buy, the bridegroom 
came; and they that were ready went in with him to 
the marriage: and the door was shut. Afterward came 
also the other virgins, saying, Lord, Lord, open to us. 
But he answered and said, Verily I say unto you, I 
know you not. Watch therefore, for ye know neither 
the day nor the hour wherein the Son of man cometh. 

ST. MATTHEW 25: 1-13 
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Monday 


THE PARABLE OF PREPAREDNESS 

This Parable of Preparedness is cast in a form which 
implies the vivid belief of the early Church that 
Christ would soon return to earth in glory. That 
hope was doomed to disappointment, for such, as 
it turned out, was not God’s plan. Whether it is 
still His plan for the future, no one knows. Some 
believe it is, and some believe it is not. Yet the 
parable is as valuable as ever, because the idea of 
the visible second coming is only the shell of the 
story. And even though we discard the shell, the 
heart of it remains full of meaning. 

Even if our Lord is not to come on the clouds a 
year, or a hundred years, or a thousand years hence, 
there is still the vital fact of Christian experience 
that He comes daily and hourly. Whatever may be 
His plans for a future distant or near, we know 
Him now as a living Saviour ever present and con¬ 
tinuously active. That means that the warning to 
watch is not less needed, but more. Since the eter¬ 
nal Christ is eternally in action in our very midst, 
nothing could be more clearly urgent than the call 
to preparedness. 
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Tuesday 


THE FRIEND AT THE DOOR 

These are the words of the living Christ: “Behold, 
I stand at the door, and knock: if any man hear my 
voice, and open the door, I will come in to him, 
and will sup with him, and he with me.” He asks 
first of all for the chance to talk with us. And since 
He may want to speak to us at any moment on any 
subject, He demands a readiness to listen—a con¬ 
stantly sensitive awareness of what He may have 
to communicate. 

How to cultivate that listening attitude is the 
problem. There is too much business in the quiet¬ 
est life for any of us to be passively attentive all 
the time. The saving alternative is to be passively 
attentive at particular times. That is the principle 
of the Sacrament—that we can best find the Lord 
in all places if we specially seek Him in one. It is 
the principle, too, of Sunday—“the sacrament of 
time”—that we can best make every day the Lord’s 
day if we make one day His. Throughout the 
hours of each day we can hear Him the more read¬ 
ily if we set aside a definite time when we give our¬ 
selves wholly to listening for His knock. 
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Wednesday 


THE MORNING WATCH 

A time of quiet set aside every morning has well 
been called “the morning watch,” for we plan it in 
obedience to the call of Jesus, “Watch therefore.” 
The call to “watch” on the chance that today, out 
of all days, Christ may descend from heaven can 
never seem compelling to the modern man. But 
the call to “watch” every day because every day 
Christ has something to say to each one of us— 
that is an appeal really urgent and convincing. 
Every time we answer it we are the readier to an¬ 
swer it again, for there increases with experience 
the testimony that He has come, and is coming, and 
will come. And only a deliberate preparedness can 
make us fit to receive and hear Him. 

Listening in the stillness within ourselves we 
win the peace, and the poise, and the steadiness 
that only silent companionship with Him can give. 
In these moments of alert and trustful attention 
we open our hearts to whatever message He may 
be waiting to convey—a message of warning or of 
forgiveness, a message of consolation or of hope 
and confidence. “Watch ye therefore, lest coming 
suddenly he find you sleeping.” 
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Thursday 


CLEARED FOR ACTION 
When we await the coming o£ Christ it is enough 
at times that we should be quietly receptive. But 
the attitude of vigilance is not merely passive, for 
often His message to us is a summons to service. 
Then there is need to be ready not only to hear 
but to act. If watching for His coming means the 
attentive ear, it means also the obedient will mov¬ 
ing in prompt response. 

That instant readiness for service is perhaps the 
highest and hardest kind of preparedness. It is the 
military virtue which St. Paul had in mind when 
he declared, “No man that warreth entangleth him¬ 
self in the affairs of this life; that he may please him 
who hath chosen him to be a soldier.” St. Paul had 
marked the soldier’s habit of keeping foot-loose, 
ready for any emergency at a moment’s notice; and 
he coveted that freedom for the Christian. The 
true soldier or the true Christian never lets him¬ 
self be so clogged and hampered by habits and 
traditions and comforts and vested interests that 
he cannot answer the call to duty when it comes. 
“No man having put his hand to the plough, and 
looking back, is fit for the kingdom of God.” 
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Friday 


DISTINGUISHED SERVICE IN ROUTINE 

While it is true that preparedness implies such 
freedom from the encumbrance of habits and com¬ 
forts as will keep us alert for unexpected orders, 
it would be a mistake to conclude that we must 
keep free from regular duties. Ninety-nine times 
out of a hundred the divine summons is not to 
meet a dramatic emergency but to plod ahead on 
an all too familiar path. It is a childish view of 
guidance which hears God’s voice only in calls 
that are sudden or exceptional, only in calls that 
offer an interesting escape from unwelcome routine. 

A man who is out of a job is less likely to be 
called to important service than one who is indus¬ 
triously at work with no restless eagerness to change. 
Most of our Lord’s demands upon us are for steady 
effort, for long-term tasks without romance or ex¬ 
citement. And when on occasion He seeks volun¬ 
teers for some enterprise more adventurous. He is 
likely to look for them among the ranks of the 
usefully employed. 

“Who then is a faithful and wise servant, whom 
his lord hath made ruler over his household, to give 
them meat in due season? Blessed is that servant 
whom his lord when he cometh shall find so 
doing.” 
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Saturday 


CUMULATIVE CHARACTER 

T he foolish virgins found that you cannot get ready 
at the last instant. Their predicament reminds us 
that some things cannot be suddenly borrowed to 
meet a crisis. And one of those things is Christian 
character. 

The word of Christ when it comes may be a 
gentle hint or a message of comfort. But it may also 
be a clarion call to endure a time of severe testing. 
It may take the form of an emergency that makes 
heavy demands on our moral fibre. At such a mo¬ 
ment of time it is impossible to improvise charac¬ 
ter. Only preparation long in advance can fit us 
to face the situation. That is why, for the Christian, 
preparedness is not a single act, like donning a uni¬ 
form. It is a continuous process of drill and disci¬ 
pline, a process made up of unnumbered little 
acts, of countless inconspicuous decisions. Taken 
together they make the fibre that can stand the 
test. And there is no cheap substitute available 
when hard times come. For as Emerson once said, 
“The force of character is cumulative. All the fore¬ 
gone days of virtue work their health into this.” 
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O LORD JESUS, who dost stand at the 
door and knock, grant that we may hear 
Thy voice and open the door and know the 
joy of fellowship with Thee. 
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Second Sunday in Lent 


THE SOWER 

A sower went out to sow his seed: and as he sowed, 
some fell by the way side; and it was trodden down, 
and the fowls of the air devoured it. And some fell 
upon a rock; and as soon as it was sprung up, it 
withered away, because it lacked moisture. And some 
fell among thorns; and the thorns sprang up with it, 
and choked it. And other fell on good ground, and 
sprang up, and bare fruit an hundredfold. And when 
he had said these things, he cried, He that hath ears 
to hear, let him hear. . . . 

Now the parable is this: The seed is the word of 
God. Those by the way side are they that hear; then 
cometh the devil, and taketh away the word out of 
their hearts, lest they should believe and be saved. 
They on the rock are they, which, when they hear, 
receive the word with joy; and these have no root, 
which for a while believe, and in time of temptation 
fall away. And that which fell among thorns are they, 
which, when they have heard, go forth, and are choked 
with cares and riches and pleasures of this life, and 
bring no fruit to perfection. But that on the good 
ground are they, which in an honest and good heart, 
having heard the word, keep it, and bring forth fruit 
with patience. 

st. luke 8: 5-8, 11-15 
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Monday 


OUR RESPONSIBILITY FOR RESPONSE 

The Parable of the Sower is really the Parable of 
the Soils, for the Sower and the seed remain the 
same; it is the soils that differ. Our Lord is the 
same yesterday, today, and forever, and His mes¬ 
sage is eternal. It is we who vary in our capacity to 
hear and to heed. 

It was out of His own rich experience that Jesus 
told this story. He Himself had met again and again 
these very types of response. Though He was God's 
incarnate Son, He had accepted every human 
limitation; He had renounced the use of compul¬ 
sion. No one was forced to hear the Word He 
preached, or to accept it, or to act on it. All that 
God could do was being done through Him, yet 
there were failures every day. What more poignant 
reminder could He give us that God's grace is not 
irresistible and that our salvation depends on how 
we receive it? Even the divine seed needs the right 
soil. The initiative and the quickening power are 
God's; but, holding in check His almightiness, He 
leaves to us one great responsibility—our respon¬ 
sibility for our response. 
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Tuesday 


THE LACK OF ATTENTION 

We hear first of the seed that fell on the hard- 
trodden path beside the field. Since none of it en¬ 
tered the soil, it produced no effect whatever. Here 
is the picture of ourselves when we pay no atten¬ 
tion. When the Word of God comes to us it finds 
no entrance. 

Perhaps what has hardened us is prejudice, for 
prejudice packs down the soil so that nothing can 
come in. Our hearts are already fixed in their atti¬ 
tude toward this problem or that situation. We 
know in advance what we think, and so we are not 
open either to enlightenment or to enlistment. We 
may have prejudged a friend or an enemy, or a 
great cause like Church unity or foreign missions. 
Whatever it is, our little minds are set and hard, 
and the call of Christ is not even heard. Or perhaps 
what makes us deaf to the Word is self-satisfaction. 
Completely content with ourselves and with things 
as they are, we have no readiness to listen, no appe¬ 
tite to learn. Having no sense of need, we feel no 
expectancy, no curiosity, no alertness of spirit. 

But with Christ eager to speak to us every day, 
a failure of attention means loss—always grave, and 
sometimes fatal. 
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Wednesday 


THE LACK OF PERSISTENCE 

Next we hear of the seed that fell in shallow soil 
and sprang up quickly, only to wilt in the heat of 
the sun. It is a picture of ourselves when we respond 
to the Word with instant enthusiasm but fail when 
we are put to the test. Then we are like the man 
who said, “Lord, I will follow thee whithersoever 
thou goest,” and quit when he heard the price to 
be paid. 

That is what happens to us when we receive the 
divine message only as an idea, or answer to it only 
with an emotion. We can catch an idea at once; 
we can feel a thrill at once; but not until our wills 
have been captured can we endure trial. Thoughts 
and feelings, it is true, are needed as springs to 
action, yet the response that is merely intellectual 
or merely emotional will be superficial or spas¬ 
modic. The idea fades away. The little flame of 
sensation flickers for an instant and burns itself 
out. Only when our wills have been enlisted have 
we the power for vigorous action or for deep en¬ 
durance. 

Christ here commends solidity, genuineness, un¬ 
faltering perseverance. 
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Thursday 


THE LACK OF CONCENTRATION 

We read next of the seeds that fell among thorns, 
and the thorns sprang up and choked them. Though 
the soil was not bad, there was too much coarse 
competition for a fine plant to live. Here we see 
ourselves when the first promising fruits of God’s 
Word are stifled by “the cares, and riches, and 
pleasures of this life.” 

That list of weeds gives an interesting analysis 
of what Jesus counted the most obvious enemies of 
the spiritual life. Here, indeed, in parable form, 
is acted out His famous saying, “Ye cannot serve 
God and Mammon.” It is the story of our failure 
of concentration. Lacking the single motive and 
the single eye, our lives are not integrated around 
one masterful purpose. But Christ demands all or 
nothing. In His eyes our interests may rightly be 
richly varied and our activities manifold, but He 
will not endure them as rivals having the right of 
way. All of them must be motivated and controlled 
by the one dominating ideal of loyalty to the King¬ 
dom of God. When the thorns of desire and ambi¬ 
tion compete fiercely and successfully with the 
claims of Christ, He calls us to weed them out and 
cast them from us. 
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Friday 


THE GOOD SOIL 

Finally we hear of that good soil into which the 
seed fell and brought forth abundant fruit. It 
represents ourselves when we are at our best— 
receiving the Word “in an honest and good heart,” 
and keeping it. 

Just how the wrong kinds of soil brought failure 
we have heard vividly and clearly. But just why the 
good ground is fruitful we are left to imagine. Yet 
if we remind ourselves how the bad hearers went 
wrong, we can see plainly what it means for the 
good hearers to go right. In the first group the fatal 
defect was lack of attention. And that suggests that 
for ground to be good the first virtue required is 
vigilant attention . It is not only in this parable that 
Jesus calls for alert preparedness. In the Parable 
of the Virgins, as we have seen, He demanded that 
we be ready for His coming. And more than once 
He gave the warning, “What I say unto you, I say 
unto all, watch.” Only so can we be, in the words 
of St. Paul, “sanctified, and meet for the master’s 
use, prepared unto every good work.” 
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Saturday 


THE GOOD SOIL 

If we recall once more the wrong kinds of soil, 
we find that in the second group the deadly failing 
was the lack of staying power. And that reminds us 
that for ground to be good another virtue de¬ 
manded is unflagging persistence. Not here only, 
but again and again Jesus dwelt upon the need for 
resolute determination. “He that shall endure to 
the end,” He said, “the same shall be saved.” The 
power to hold fast through thick and thin, the 
fortitude that never flinches, these are indispensable 
in the Kingdom of God. “For we are made par¬ 
takers of Christ, if we hold the beginning of our 
confidence steadfast unto the end.” 

Lastly, in the third group, we found the fatal 
fault was the lack of concentration. And that sug¬ 
gests that for ground to be good there is required 
the further virtue of complete concentration. Here, 
too, Jesus is on familiar ground, renewing His 
unremitting demand for whole-hearted absorption 
in His cause. “No man can serve two masters.” 
Only the single-minded with one controlling aim— 
the service of the Kingdom—can win that sim¬ 
plicity and confidence which mark the unwavering 
servant of Christ. 
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O GOD, who art ever sowing in our 
hearts the seed of Thy Word, grant that our 
surrender unto Thee may be so perfect that 
our ivills may be wholly Thine. 
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Third Sunday in Lent 


THE TALENTS 

For the kingdom of heaven is as a man travelling into 
a far country, who called his own servants, and deliv¬ 
ered unto them his goods. And unto one he gave five 
talents, to another two, and to another one; to every 
man according to his several ability; and straightway 
took his journey. Then he that had received the five 
talents went and traded with the same, and made 
them other five talents. And likewise he that had re¬ 
ceived two, he also gained other two. But he that had 
received one went and digged in the earth, and hid 
his lord’s money. 

After a long time the lord of those servants cometh, 
and reckoneth with them. And so he that had received 
five talents came and brought other five talents, say¬ 
ing, Lord, thou deliveredst unto me five talents: 
behold, I have gained beside them five talents more. 
His lord said unto him. Well done, thou good and 
faithful servant: thou hast been faithful over a few 
things, I will make thee ruler over many things: enter 
thou into the joy of thy lord. He also that had received 
two talents came and said, Lord, thou deliveredst unto 
me two talents: behold, I have gained two other 
talents beside them. His lord said unto him, Well 
done, good and faithful servant; thou hast been faith¬ 
ful over a few things, I will make thee ruler over 
many things: enter thou into the joy of thy lord. 

Then he which had received the one talent came and 
said. Lord, I knew thee that thou art an hard man, 
reaping where thou hast not sown, and gathering 
where thou hast not strawed: and I was afraid, and 
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went and hid thy talent in the earth: lo, there thou 
hast that is thine. His lord answered and said unto 
him. Thou wicked and slothful servant, thou knewest 
that I reap where I sowed not, and gather where I 
have not strawed: thou oughtest therefore to have 
put my money to the exchangers, and then at my 
coming I should have received mine own with usury. 

Take therefore the talent from him, and give it 
unto him which hath ten talents. For unto every one 
that hath shall be given, and he shall have abundance: 
but from him that hath not shall be taken away even 
that which he hath. And cast ye the unprofitable 
servant into outer darkness: there shall be weeping 
and gnashing of teeth. 

ST. MATTHEW 25: I4-3O 
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Monday 


“THE AUTHOR AND GIVER OF ALL 
GOOD THINGS” 

How the story starts is quite as important as how it 
ends. It begins by driving home the fact that all 
these talents belonged to the lord of the estate, 
who entrusted them to his men. He was the source 
of all the wealth which they were to use in his 
service. 

Even so, says Jesus, all our “talents” are gifts of 
God. Yet often we speak of the “gifts” that are ours 
without remembering who gave them. Whoever 
is “gifted” is gifted by God. Whether our talents 
are virtues like instinctive courage or natural hon¬ 
esty, or whether they are endowments of intellect 
or ability, or whether they are such advantages as 
wealth and education and social position—they 
are all from God. “What hast thou that thou didst 
not receive?” And they are ours only in the sense 
that we are trustees. They were not intended as 
reasons for pride but as instruments of service and 
incitements to activity. They are for use only; and 
not for use according to our own wills for our own 
profit, but according to His will and for the honor of 
Him who is the author and giver of all good things, 
without whom nothing is strong, nothing is holy. 
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Tuesday 


THE COMPENSATIONS OF INEQUALITY 
In more than one fundamental sense it is true that 
all men are created equal—as children of God, as 
having the right to life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness, as sharing in the common emotions and 
the great events of life. But in point of ability and 
power there is no equality. Our talents may be 
five, or two, or one. 

Though these marked distinctions may make a 
great difference as to how we get on in the world, 
they make no difference to God. For in His sight it 
is not how much we have that counts; it is what we 
do with what we have. How often Jesus revealed 
that truth! The widow had no gold, but He praised 
the gift of her mite. The sinning woman who 
anointed His feet had no character in the eyes of 
the world, but she had love; and her gift was 
graciously received. So it was with the two-talent 
man. Though less than half as rich as the five- 
talent man, he used all he had to the limit. He 
doubled the value of his lord’s goods, and the same 
verdict awarded to his wealthier fellow was awarded 
to him—“Well done, good and faithful servant.” 
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Wednesday 


THE INDISPENSABLE FRAGMENT 
The most famous of failures is the one-talent man. 
He came to a bad end because he forgot that his 
lord did not care how much he had to start with, 
but cared greatly about what he did with it. 
Believing that he was too small to count, he did 
nothing. 

He is the classic example of those who have so 
little ability that they neglect the use of the little 
they have. Oppressed by their sense of inferiority, 
they ignore the stimulating fact that in God’s King¬ 
dom everyone counts and everyone is needed. It 
is significant that our parable recognizes no one 
without a talent. And the reason is that in God’s 
large designs no man is superfluous and every man 
has his part assigned. In the pattern of His monu¬ 
mental mosaic, the tiniest fragment fits into the 
plan of the whole. So the smallest worker with the 
smallest job wins a true dignity, not because he is 
great, but because he is indispensable. He may 
hold his head high, for he has the honor, if he will 
accept it, of being a fellow-worker with Christ. 
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Thursday 


UNPROFITABLE SERVICE 

The one-talent man had a perverted sense of re¬ 
sponsibility. Distrusting the possibilities of one 
talent, he could think of nothing better to do than 
hide it in a hole in the ground. He was paralyzed 
by the risks involved in vigorous action. And so he 
committed the sin of a do-nothing timidity. 

It is easy to find examples of that sin in ourselves 
and in our neighbors. But perhaps we are less 
alive to the danger that the Church herself is con¬ 
stantly tempted to commit it. Without the excuse 
of possessing only a minimum of treasure, knowing 
well that her divine endowment is beyond price, 
the Church is often timid enough to view herself 
as merely the guardian of a sacred “deposit” of 
faith or of order. She is then content to keep it safe 
under cover and to wait cautiously for the return of 
her Lord. If the Church can do no more than that, 
her destiny is outer darkness. Only when she 
plunges courageously into the thick of human life, 
resolved to multiply and expand her powers for 
the honor of her Lord and to run every risk for 
His sake, can she hope for the reward of “Well 
done.” 
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Friday 


THE REWARD OF PERFECT SERVICE 

Significant are the rewards and punishments dis¬ 
pensed by the returning master. So, far from being 
arbitrary or fanciful, they are surprisingly true to 
the facts of life. 

The failure who hid his talent was not even al¬ 
lowed to keep what he had. His unused powers no 
longer remained his. He had been so careful to do 
nothing wrong that he had done nothing good. And 
to his horror the gift he had thought to preserve by 
inaction was lost forever. 

But to each man who had doubled his original 
endowment the owner declared, “I will make thee 
ruler over many things.” They were not to be 
compensated with titles or medals; still less were 
they to retire on a pension to a life of leisure. 
Their reward was increased opportunity for ser¬ 
vice, new openings for a wider range of activity. 
Their talents so happily multiplied were to be 
multiplied indefinitely. Their future was to be 
that for which we pray when we remember before 
God the souls of the departed—“that increasing in 
knowledge and love of thee, they may go from 
strength to strength, in the life of perfect service, 
in Thy heavenly kingdom.” 
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Saturday 


THE LAW OF INCREASE 

To understand the meaning of these punishments 
and rewards is to understand the hard saying with 
which the parable closes: “For unto every one that 
hath shall be given, and he shall have abundance: 
but from him that hath not shall be taken away 
even that which he hath.” That may not sound 
fair to the merely logical mind, but as a report of 
actual life it is acutely accurate. God has so made 
the world that in things of the spirit the more you 
have the more you will get. Talents unexercised 
wither and decay; but the capacity to acquire 
increases with acquisition. 

It is true, for instance, in study and education, 
for what we are and have determines what we are 
capable of understanding and appreciating. “Unto 
you that hear shall more be given.” And surely it 
is true in friendship. The richer our capacity for 
friendship the more friends we win. It is indeed 
that very same law of life that we express in the 
phrase “Nothing succeeds like success.” The exer¬ 
cise of power brings not exhaustion but enrich¬ 
ment, and the more we give the more we have to 
give. 
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Fourth Sunday in Lent 

THE GOOD SAMARITAN 

And, behold, a certain lawyer stood up, and tempted 
him, saying. Master, what shall I do to inherit eternal 
life? He said unto him, What is written in the law? 
how readest thou? And he answering said, Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all 
thy soul, and with all thy strength, and with all thy 
mind; and thy neighbour as thyself. And he said unto 
him. Thou hast answered right: this do, and thou 
shalt live. But he, willing to justify himself, said unto 
Jesus, And who is my neighbour? 

And Jesus answering said, A certain man went down 
from Jerusalem to Jericho, and fell among thieves, 
which stripped him of his raiment, and wounded him, 
and departed, leaving him half dead. And by chance 
there came down a certain priest that way: and when 
he saw him, he passed by on the other side. And like¬ 
wise a Levite, when he was at the place, came and 
looked on him, and passed by on the other side. But 
a certain Samaritan, as he journeyed, came where he 
was; and when he saw him, he had compassion on 
him, and went to him, and bound up his wounds, 
pouring in oil and wine, and set him on his own 
beast, and brought him to an inn, and took care of 
him. And on the morrow when he departed, he took 
out two pence, and gave them to the host, and said 
unto him, Take care of him: and whatsoever thou 
spendest more, when I come again, I will repay thee. 

Which now of these three, thinkest thou, was neigh¬ 
bour unto him that fell among the thieves? And he 
said, He that shewed mercy on him. Then said Jesus 
unto him, Go, and do thou likewise. 

st. luke 10: 25-37 
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Monday 


THE DIVINE INTERPRETER 

Here is a story of how Christ interpreted the law 
to a lawyer. It is a study of His characteristic atti¬ 
tude toward religious principles and moral codes. 
According to Jesus a law is made not simply to 
learn by heart or to argue about. It is meant for 
use. So a learner must be a user, who knows how 
to make the word of God practical in human life. 
He must be ready to answer the question, “What 
do you mean by this law, and just what are you 
going to do about it?” 

So when Jesus was asked to define “neighbor” 
He refused to argue. Instead He told a story, for 
that was the quickest and easiest way to make the 
law practical and human. He took the principle 
out of the ancient book where it had been in¬ 
scribed and transformed it into a living drama of 
peril and suffering and abounding charity. In so 
doing He issued a warning to all religious people 
—not to priests and Levites only—that they can¬ 
not be saved by learning and proclaiming divine 
ordinances unless they are prepared to vitalize 
them in action. The laws of God are weapons 
meant not “to rust unburnished” but “to shine in 
use.” 
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Tuesday 


LAWS WITHOUT LIMIT 

In the mind of Christ it is not enough to use the 
law of God practically. Like many Pharisees we 
might be practical and still remain hard and nar¬ 
row. He calls us to interpret the law freely, un¬ 
grudgingly, whole-heartedly. That was always the 
way of the Master who said, “Whosoever shall 
compel thee to go a mile, go with him twain,” and 
“I say not unto thee forgive until seven times, 
but until seventy times seven.” He could not have 
been the Son of the God of inexhaustible grace if 
He had ever done things by halves. And He will 
not let us do things by halves. 

So in dealing with the keen lawyer Jesus pleads, 
“Do not be close and literal and hardfisted when 
you are drawing out the full intent of God’s 
great commands. Try to draw from them all the 
love and the beauty with which God has loaded 
them. Treat them like jewels. Don’t examine 
them under a microscope in a dim corner. Hold 
them up to the sun and watch them shine with 
meaning. You are cautiously asking for limits to 
make your service easier. Ask rather for oppor¬ 
tunities to make your service richer.” 
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THEIR LOST OPPORTUNITY 

The priest and the Levite, no less than Jesus and 
the lawyer, knew the law, “Thou shalt love thy 
neighbour as thyself.” But it did them no good in 
an emergency. At the critical moment they could 
not translate it into action. Though they had al¬ 
ways admired it as a noble saying, perhaps they 
had been content to keep it under glass in the 
museum of their minds. It was certainly not some¬ 
thing that would be needed on the road to Jericho. 

More probably, though, they realized it was 
meant for use, yet only for use on strictly limited 
occasions. Thus and thus far it applied, and no 
further. Of course it was right to love a neighbor; 
but a neighbor must have some claims upon one; 
he must be reasonably respectable; surely he must 
be deserving. In short, they were looking for limits 
and not for openings. So when the opening came 
they could think only of limits. Who is this man? 
Does he belong to my class? What claim has he 
upon me? How can I be sure he is deserving? And 
after all there are other laws, such as “safety first.” 
And so they missed their chance. 
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Thursday 


OUR LOST OPPORTUNITIES 
A few of us may sympathize with the Elder 
Brother of the Prodigal Son or with those laborers, 
in another parable, who had borne the burden 
and heat of the day. But we unite in our scorn 
of the priest and the Levite. For their callous un¬ 
concern there seems to be no excuse. Yet their 
cautious interpretation of what God means by 
“neighbor” is much more like our own than we 
care to admit. Perhaps not in a lifetime shall we 
ever stride along a lonely path and see ahead of 
us a huddled figure bleeding by the roadside. The 
call to charity is seldom so poignant and appeal¬ 
ing. But there are a hundred other calls to meet 
a hundred other needs—and how do we answer 
them? 

Our response will classify us. If it is reluctant 
and grudging, if our charity not merely begins 
at home but ends at home, we are passing by on 
the other side. When we pretend not to see a 
need that we know is there, when we are content 
to say, “It’s somebody else’s business,” when our 
question is always, “Why should I?” and never, 
“Why shouldn’t I?”—we are echoing the priest 
and the Levite. 
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Friday 


THE UNEXPECTED HERO 

Jesus chose for the hero of His story a Samaritan. 
As he is the only Samaritan most of us have ever 
heard of, we do not think it strange that he should 
be a model whom we call “the good.” But to the 
Jews who were listening to learn how the story 
ended it was a bitter blow to hear that the man 
who carried off the honors was a Samaritan. For 
Samaritans were “aliens, half-breeds, and heretics.” 
When the Pharisees wanted to insult Jesus they 
could think of nothing worse to say than, “Thou 
art a Samaritan and hast a devil.” Why then did 
Jesus cast a Samaritan for this noble part? 

He did not do it merely to irritate His oppo¬ 
nents. His purpose was deeper and more solemn. 
It was His way of reminding all who needed the 
reminder that professionally “religious” people 
are not always the best neighbors. If with all their 
zeal for rites and ceremonies, for tradition and 
orthodoxy, they still pass by on the other side, 
God ranks them lower than a warm-hearted here¬ 
tic. It was this outcast who would have under¬ 
stood, “Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of 
the least of these My brethren, ye have done it 
unto Me.” 
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Saturday 


“THE CONSUMMATION OF 
NEIGHBOR LI NESS’’ 

It is from a despised outsider, then, that we dis¬ 
cover the true definition of “neighbor.” Yet it is 
no wonder that commentators all through the his¬ 
tory of the Church have seen in him the very type 
of Christ Himself; for does not the Good Samari¬ 
tan, like the Son Incarnate, reveal in one compas¬ 
sionate action, the full meaning of God’s law of 
love? Watching him, we learn that our neighbor is 
not merely the man in our street, or our town, or 
our social group. He is not even simply our coun¬ 
tryman. He is the human brother who needs our 
aid, whoever he may be or wherever he may be. 
There are no limits that we can admit, for there 
are none that God recognizes. It is not a ques¬ 
tion of what claim a man has. It is a question of 
whether he is suffering and in want. Whether he 
is our neighbor is determined not by his nearness 
but by his need. 

Until we are Good Samaritans by instinct we 
yet lack the one thing needful. For the Kingdom 
of God is “the consummation of neighborliness,” 
and it is the Master Himself who says, “Go and do 
thou likewise.” 
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JESUS, our Master and our Friend, who 
claimest our service through the needs of 
our neighbors, grant us so to see Thy image 
in all our fellow-creatures that in serving 
mankind we may minister to Thee, the liv¬ 
ing Saviour of the world. 
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Fifth Sunday in Lent 


THE LABORERS IN THE VINEYARD 

For the kingdom of heaven is like unto a man that is 
an householder, which went out early in the morning 
to hire labourers into his vineyard. And when he had 
agreed with the labourers for a penny a day, he sent 
them into his vineyard. And he went out about the 
third hour, and saw others standing idle in the market¬ 
place, and said unto them; Go ye also into the vine¬ 
yard, and whatsoever is right I will give you. And 
they went their way. Again he went out about the 
sixth and ninth hour, and did likewise. And about 
the eleventh hour he went out, and found others 
standing idle, and saith unto them, Why stand ye 
here all the day idle? They say unto him, Because no 
man hath hired us. He saith unto them, Go ye also 
into the vineyard; and whatsoever is right, that shall 
ye receive. 

So when even was come, the lord of the vineyard 
saith unto his steward, Call the labourers, and give 
them their hire, beginning from the last unto the 
first. And when they came that were hired about the 
eleventh hour, they received every man a penny. But 
when the first came, they supposed that they should 
have received more; and they likewise received every 
man a penny. And when they had received it, they 
murmured against the goodman of the house, saying, 
These last have wrought but one hour, and thou hast 
made them equal unto us, which have borne the 
burden and heat of the day. But he answered one of 
them, and said, Friend, I do thee no wrong: didst not 
thou agree with me for a penny? Take that thine is, 
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and go thy way; I will give unto this last, even as 
unto thee. Is it not lawful for me to do what I will 
with mine own? Is thine eye evil, because I am good? 
So the last shall be first, and the first last: for many 
be called, but few chosen. 

ST. MATTHEW 20 : l-l6 
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Monday 


GOD’S VINEYARD 

When we read the Parable of the Laborers we are 
so accustomed to thinking in terms of dollars and 
cents, we are so used to hearing about labor 
unions and wages and overtime, that we are 
likely to take the story as a statement from Christ 
as to how employees should be treated and how 
wages should be distributed. But if we make that 
mistake we shall miss the point completely, for 
that is not the object of the parable. 

The story is not a lesson in economics or busi¬ 
ness administration. It is a lesson in religion. 
What Jesus is talking about, as He Himself tells 
us, is the Kingdom of God—that which God wills 
wherever He reigns among men. In His dealings 
with us the Ruler of the Kingdom is like the 
eccentric owner of the vineyard. Contrary to all 
human precedent and all economic laws, He treats 
the last just as He treats the first. Whether we 
turn to Him early or late, we receive an equally 
cordial reception. In His Kingdom late comers 
are always welcome. Fortunately for all of us, God 
does not administer His Vineyard on strictly busi¬ 
ness principles. 
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Tuesday 


SALVATION BY WORKS 
This strange parable is telling, under another 
form, essentially the same truth as the parable of 
the Prodigal Son. The story is less poignant and 
moving and the lesson not so obvious; but in each 
case we learn how God treats late arrivals who 
seem to have little to commend them. The full 
wages granted to the eleventh-hour laborers are 
the equivalent of the ring and the fatted calf. And 
the analogy appears all the clearer when we read 
of the objections raised by those who had borne 
the burden and heat of the day. They are the 
counterpart of the Elder Brother; and in the eyes 
of the average man their case is even more appeal¬ 
ing and plausible. They are pleading for “salvation 
by works.” They have earned the best of treatment, 
and they resent seeing anyone else receive it. 

If we are talking economics they are right. But 
in terms of the Kingdom of God they are jealous 
and self-righteous Pharisees whose hearts are too 
cold to grow warm at the arrival of late comers. 
Having always been good, they stand on their 
rights. But they have much still to learn, for they 
cannot yet share God’s joy over one sinner that 
repenteth. 
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Wednesday 


SALVATION BY GRACE 

In the form of a parable Jesus is here stating a 
doctrine which we associate with St. Paul—the 
doctrine of salvation not by works but by grace. 
As reflected in the owner of the vineyard, God’s 
attitude to His servants is not that of careful cal¬ 
culation; it is that of abundant forgiveness, of over¬ 
flowing favor. He is not concerned with what we 
deserve, so that He must give. He is concerned 
only with what we need, because He is eager to 
give. 

In God’s Kingdom the latest arrivals are always 
warmly welcome, and His love goes out to them 
freely. Once a man has genuinely turned to Him 
in trust and repentance, God does not coolly refer 
to his record. He says, “It is meet that we re¬ 
joice, for this my son was dead, and is alive again!” 
It is with no injustice that He treats those who 
have labored since morning. They get the best He 
has to give. But that best is likewise graciously 
and gladly given to those who almost missed their 
chance, yet arrived before it was too late. Their 
reward in His love and care is just as full as the 
reward of those who were born good. 
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NEVER TOO LATE 

That story of God’s free grace is wonderfully 
good news for us all because it means that our 
relation to God is not a business relation, a cold 
matter of acquiring merit and reckoning rewards. 
He gives us what we need whenever we are will¬ 
ing and ready to receive it. In other words, under 
His rule there is an everlasting possibility of a 
fresh start. He declares through Christ that it 
is never too late to begin. 

It is hard for us to believe this good news, for 
here God differs so amazingly from all the em¬ 
ployers and even most of the friends that we know 
in this world. It is not the difference between jus¬ 
tice on their side and a mild amiability on His. 
It is not that they care more for right and wrong 
than He does. As other parables tell us, God hates 
evil and punishes it wherever He finds it. Just as 
long as we set ourselves against Him He will some¬ 
how make us suffer. But He is never tired of wait¬ 
ing; and the power of His justice is wholly in the 
service of His redeeming love. Even until the 
eleventh hour He is looking for newcomers. 
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Friday 


THE DIVINE EMPLOYER 

Suppose you go to an employer and tell him that 
you want a place. And you warn him that you 
have had no education and that you’ve tried sev¬ 
eral jobs and done badly at all of them. You add 
that you lost one position by dishonesty and an¬ 
other by getting drunk. But you declare that now 
you honestly want one more chance, and that you 
really mean to make good. What happens? The 
employer turns a cold eye on you and says, ‘‘We 
have no need for men like you.” And somebody 
shows you out. 

But if you turn to God and tell Him that you 
don’t know much about religion, that you have 
never cared for Christ, that your weak life has 
been full of what was mean and dark, but that now 
you know you need Christ and His help and that 
you are ready to enter His service and work for 
all you’re worth—what happens? God holds out 
a hand of welcome and says, “You’re the very man 
I was looking for. Where have you been this long 
time? I have been saving for you your full share. 
Give Me the whole of your life, and I will give 
you the whole of My love.” 




Saturday 


THE DIVINE FRIEND 

Or suppose you had a friend who long showed 
his love for you. He gave you gifts, visited you 
when you were sick, defended you against enemies, 
believed in you when all signs were against you. 
Once he even suffered for you and bore reproaches 
for your sake. And yet always you have neglected 
and ignored him, sent back his letters unopened, 
passed him by on the street without a look, and 
rejected all his advances. You have even said that 
you did not believe in him and had no use for 
him. And then suppose that you wanted to make 
up with him and get what he had to give. Would 
he not say, “You do not know what friendship 
means. It is too late now to restore what you have 
broken”? 

But if you have ignored God and neglected Him, 
spurned the best He had to give, and refused every 
chance to know Him and serve Him; and then 
repentance or danger or sorrow turns you to¬ 
ward Him, and you long for His strength and 
His understanding, and you seek His face at last 
—what happens? God says, “Welcome to my ser¬ 
vice. Go thou also into the vineyard. For the last 
shall be first, and the first last.” 
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Palm Sunday 


THE PRODIGAL SON 

And he said, A certain man had two sons: and the 
younger of them said to his father. Father, give me 
the portion of goods that falleth to me. And he divided 
unto them his living. And not many days after the 
younger son gathered all together, and took his journey 
into a far country, and there wasted his substance with 
riotous living. And when he had spent all, there arose 
a mighty famine in that land; and he began to be in 
want. And he went and joined himself to a citizen of 
that country; and he sent him into his fields to feed 
swine. And he would fain have filled his belly with 
the husks that the swine did eat: and no man gave 
unto him. And when he came to himself, he said, How 
many hired servants of my father's have bread enough 
and to spare, and I perish with hunger! I will arise 
and go to my father, and will say unto him. Father, I 
have sinned against heaven, and before thee, and am 
no more worthy to be called thy son: make me as one 
of thy hired servants. 

And he arose, and came to his father. But when he 
was yet a great way off, his father saw him, and had 
compassion, and ran, and fell on his neck, and kissed 
him. And the son said unto him. Father, I have sinned 
against heaven, and in thy sight, and am no more 
worthy to be called thy son. But the father said to his 
servants, Bring forth the best robe, and put it on him; 
and put a ring on his hand, and shoes on his feet: and 
bring hither the fatted calf, and kill it; and let us eat, 
and be merry: for this my son was dead, and is alive 
again; he was lost, and is found. And they began to 
be merry. 
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Now his elder son was in the field: and as he came 
and drew nigh to the house, he heard musick and 
dancing. And he called one of the servants, and asked 
what these things meant. And he said unto him, Thy 
brother is come; and thy father hath killed the fatted 
calf, because he hath received him safe and sound. 
And he was angry, and would not go in: therefore 
came his father out, and intreated him. And he 
answering said to his father, Lo, these many years do 
I serve thee, neither transgressed I at any time thy 
commandment; and yet thou never gavest me a kid, 
that I might make merry with my friends: but as soon 
as this thy son was come, which hath devoured thy 
living with harlots, thou hast killed for him the fatted 
calf. And he said unto him, Son, thou art ever with 
me, and all that I have is thine. It was meet that we 
should make merry, and be glad: for this thy brother 
was dead, and is alive again; and was lost, and is 
found. 

st. luke 15: 11-32 
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Monday 


THE REALITY OF FREEDOM 

Christian theology fills many volumes, but the 
essence of it may be found in one famous story. 
Man’s freedom and man’s sin, the Fatherhood of 
God, and the love of God that leads to man’s re¬ 
demption—all these central factors in the Chris¬ 
tian plan of salvation are vividly revealed in the 
parable of the Prodigal Son. And the story has a 
double advantage over most other chapters in the¬ 
ology. It is perfectly clear to the simplest mind, 
and it comes from the lips of Christ Himself. 

It begins with the son’s demand for liberty and 
the father’s prompt consent. In that one verse in 
the parable is condensed the Christian doctrine of 
human freedom. Because we are not things but 
persons made in the divine image, we are free to 
depart from God when we like and to wander 
from Him just as far as we choose. In the end His 
love may draw us home, but at the beginning His 
authority is never exercised to hold us in safety 
against our will. When we think we want some¬ 
thing else than God, He gives us perfect liberty 
to experiment. 
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Tuesday 


THE ILLUSIONS OF FREEDOM 
“Experiment” and “self-expression” are the new 
names for the old sins of the Prodigal. In a sci¬ 
entific age to say that we want to experiment 
sounds intelligent and courageous. It suggests the 
enterprising man of science. But to try experi¬ 
ments that have been tried a million times before, 
and always with the same results, is neither intelli¬ 
gent nor courageous. To cut loose from the moral 
law on the plea of “self-expression” sounds plau¬ 
sible in the ears of a generation that has gone mad 
about psychology. But such a dash for liberty ig¬ 
nores the question of what self it is we are trying 
to express. In feeding to the full what is lowest in 
us we starve to death what is highest. 

The experience of the Prodigal is the age-old 
consequence of experimental self-expression. He 
thought he was cramped at home and that by 
bursting all bonds he could taste the joys of free¬ 
dom. But the outcome of his longed-for liberty 
was only bondage to a new set of laws. In place 
of loyal allegiance to a father his fate was now 
servitude to an alien master. “He sent him into his 
fields to feed swine.” And the end was bitter fu¬ 
tility and lonely despair. 
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Wednesday 


THE RESPONSE OF THE REAL SELF 

4 ‘And when he came to himself, he said ... I will 
arise and go to my father.” In those words we do 
well to note the immensely encouraging impli¬ 
cation that when the Prodigal fed with swine he 
was not his true self. His worst self was not his 
real self. His real self was his best self. And be¬ 
cause that better self had been alive in him all the 
time, awaiting the moment of its renewal, he was 
able at last to respond in a burst of repentance. 

It was the true repentance that is not mere re¬ 
morse, the repentance that is literally a change 
of heart and a turning of the whole life, the re¬ 
pentance that issues at once in action. In such 
genuine penitence there was mingled, as there 
must always be mingled, the negative and the posi¬ 
tive. With an utter loathing of the life of sin there 
went also a deep longing for life with the father— 
the tug of the tie that could not be broken, the 
memory of that family group where each was in¬ 
finitely valuable. In the heart of the Prodigal there 
was no fear. He looked toward his father and his 
old home with perfect confidence. Repentant and 
trustful he turned toward that home. 
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Maundy Thursday 


THE SEEKING GOD 
The trust of the Prodigal was not too strong. In¬ 
deed, it was not strong enough. He had hoped to 
be accepted as a hired servant, and with that he 
would have been satisfied. But he had no compre¬ 
hension of the depth of a father’s love, or of the 
indestructibility of sonship, or of the complete¬ 
ness of restoration that awaits the penitent. For 
his father ran to meet him and embrace him as a 
son. 

Surely that is the nearest we can approach to the 
heart of Christ’s religion—the knowledge that 
when we are yet a great way off God runs to meet 
us. He does not wait haughtily to be appeased. He 
seeks before He is sought. And the welcome is not 
grudging: it is active, eager, and overflowing with 
joyous forgiveness. There are no reproaches, no 
arbitrary punishments beyond the bitter penalties 
already paid—simply a royal welcome brimming 
with deep happiness. When we turn homeward 
from a far country, drawn by the seeking love of 
a divine Father, He thinks of one thing only— 
that a beloved son who was once dead is now alive 
again, who once was lost is now found. 
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Good Friday 


THE PRICE OF FORGIVENESS 

In the eternal process of redemption there is one 
element of which we do not hear in this parable, 
for the best of parables cannot include every¬ 
thing. Yet we must not overlook it, because it is 
the very element which Good Friday commem¬ 
orates—the price God pays for man’s sin, the cost 
to Him of forgiveness. 

If forgiveness comes too easily it has no cleans¬ 
ing power. It only encourages the sinner to sin 
again. To treat evil lightly, or to condone it, is 
to weaken the sinner’s feeble grip on good. To be 
forgiven by one who cares little about our sin is 
not to be released from it but to be confirmed in 
it. We cannot be renewed and remade except 
through a love which has suffered in our sin far 
more than we have. Only one to whom our evil 
has brought bitter pain has the full right to for¬ 
give. It is because God hates evil with the same 
undying energy wherewith He loves us that His 
forgiveness has redeeming power. And the symbol 
of that love which has gladly paid the undeserved 
penalty of evil that it may win the right to for¬ 
give is the Cross of Christ. 
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Easter Even 


“THIS THY SON” 

Jesus was moved to tell the story of the Prodigal 
because “the Pharisees and scribes murmured, say¬ 
ing, This man receiveth sinners and eateth with 
them.” So He made the parable a message not 
only of hope to sinners but of warning to the self- 
righteous. And if the penitent sinner is still a fa¬ 
miliar figure, so is the modern Pharisee. 

We have moods, it is true, when we sympathize 
with the Elder Brother, but Jesus calls them our 
worst moods. For when the son long lost was found, 
his brother could think only of himself —“What 
is there in it for me? Where do I come in?” On that 
joyous occasion to feel nothing but an irritable 
jealousy and to complain sneeringly about “this 
thy son” is to have fallen about as low, from the 
point of view of Christ, as a man can fall. 

Like the shepherd who has found the lost sheep, 
like the woman who has found the lost coin, like 
the father who has found the lost son, God re¬ 
joices over every returning sinner; and if we are 
to share His work. He expects us to rejoice. How 
far that instinctive joy is ours will be a sign of how 
far His spirit and purpose is ours. 
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O GOD our Father, from whose love we 
have strayed into a far country, let the prom¬ 
ise of Thy welcome draw us home; that we 
Thy sons, once dead, may live again, and 
long lost, may be found. 
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